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In this nearby magic land, wild flow- 
ers bloom beside mighty, moving 
glaciers; weird totem poles patrol the 
streets of historic towns; ocean steam- 
ers cruise mountain canyons past for- 
ested mountains and into silent fjords. 
This summer, come with congenial 
fellow travelers to see and enjoy 
America’s own Alaska, as a member 
of the second annual Forth Tour. 
Leaving New York on July 24, you 
will follow the scenic route of the 
North Coast Limited to Seattle, and 
on July 29, sail for Alaska on the 
Alaska Line’s flagship Aleutian. Dur- 
ing the thrilling 14-day Alaska cruise 
you will visit the ports of Ketchikan, 
Juneau, Cordova, Valdez, Seward, Haines and Chilkoot 
Barracks, Skagway and Petersburg, and will sail to the very 
face of tremendous Columbia Glacier. The return route of 
this four-week vacation will include Portland, the Columbia 
River Highway, Bonneville Dam and a tour of Yellowstone 
National Park. Fill out and mail the coupon to the right to 
receive complete information and costs for this well-planned 
tour. Of course, there is no obligation. 
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ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


SEE ALASKA 


Mr. H. M. FLETCHER, Tour Director 
for FORTH MAGAZINE 
560 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Dear Mr. Fletcher: Please send me complete 
information on the Forth Tour to Alaska. 


Name 
Address 


City 


BY 


Or 
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The Spirit of 4 ‘ 


This issue of FORTH is dedicated to the boys 
and girls who attend and will attend Church 
Schools scattered throughout the country. 
Selected from among many photographs to 
represent these countless youngsters on the 
Cover is a group from St. Mary’s Hall, Bur- 
lington, N. J. The girls in the photo are 
(left to right): Nancy Crawford, Catherine 
Helwig, Carolyn Spencer and Nancy Mercur. 


To the cover photo from St. Mary’s, goes 
first prize ($10) in FORTH’S School Photo 
Competition. Second prize ($5) goes to 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., for the 
action photo which appears on Page 8. “How 
Do You Like Pigtails?” the interesting photo 
on Page 6, submitted by Burd School, Phila- 
delphia, takes Third Prize ($3), while 
Honorable Mention goes to the campus 
scene from Avon Old Farms School on Page 
6. To the many other schools which sub- 
mitted entries in the Competition, FORTH 
expresses its appreciation. 


Special attention is called to the 1941 
Directory of Schools which appears on Pages 
10 and 11. Further information about any 
of these schools may be had by writing 
FORTH. 


| 
Editor, JOSEPH E. BOYLE 
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Solemn moments for youth at Church Schools 
are these. Above, the color guard at Sewa- 


nee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tenn., poses 


Right, choir girls at the 
National Cathedral School, Washington, D.C. 


tary array. 
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A Message 
for 
Parents 


Christianity Not an 


by 


Shumway Tower at 
Shattuck School, 
Faribault, Minn. 


Elective 


JAMES THAYER ADDISON 


Vice-President, The National Council 


F we had to sum up what is the matter with a 

large part of the world today, one true answer 
would be, “Education without religion.’”’ This fatal 
divorce has not been an event of the last few years. 
It has been an evil tendency in nations of various 
It has been the 
outcome of a rapidly growing confidence in educa- 


types for at least two generations. 


tion and a slowly waning confidence in religion. As 
a consequence, in such leading countries as the 
United States, Germany, and Japan, more and more 
young people have been supplied with an education 
which included less and less religion. Education, 
in other words, has become almost purely secular. 

One result of this unnatural separation has been 
that in increasing numbers boys and girls, young 
men and young women, have benefited from ad- 
vanced training of the mind while their characters 
remained half-starved and their souls suffered ar- 
rested development. They have been learning 
facts and techniques with no adequate training in 
how to use them for the highest interests of them- 
selves and their community. They have been 
learning too much about means and too little about 
ends. For with no deep purposes to guide and sus- 


tain them, mere equipment brings no salvation. 
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Faced with this modern situation, we should wel- 
come any successful effort to combine education and 
religion. That is what our Church schools and col- 
leges have long been standing for. So far as they 
are true to their ideals and to their best traditions 
they offer an education which counts religion as no 
mere optional part-time addition to the real busi- 
ness of life. With them education is so fully 
rounded and so richly interpreted that religion is 
at its heart, permeating its whole life. If some of 
them fail in this difficult endeavor, at least they are 
among the few institutions which are really trying 
to succeed. 

For that reason they deserve the support of 
Church people. We ought to know about them; 
and whenever we find them living up to their own 
high standards, we ought to give them growing sup- 
port through our interest and our gifts. Most im- 
portant of all, we ought to use them. When we 
parents are called on to choose the right kind of 
school for our boys and girls we ought to be deeply 
concerned about the part that religion will play in 
their growth and nurture. Since our choice may 
make a vital difference in what education shall mean 
for them, we shall do well to remember the Church 
schools. 
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A special honorable mention in FORTH’S Third Annual School Photo Compe- 
tition goes to this campus scene from Avon Old Farms School, Avon, Conn. 


“How Do You Like My Pigtails?” (directly below) wins third prize for Burd School, 


= Church Schools — 


CAMPUS GLIMPSES 


N the next few weeks or months the future course 

of thousands of Church boys and girls will be 
decided. Youngsters still in kindergarten will be 
put on the waiting lists of popular preparatory 
schools. Parents of growing children everywhere 
will take up the debate of private school versus 
public school. Equally as many anxious parents 
will be poring over catalogues, weighing school 
against school, talking about courses, climates and 
future professions. 

When Church parents talk of schools for their 
sons and daughters, their thoughts are likely to turn 
soon to Church schools that will meet their require- 
ments. Church schools for boys and girls are 
expanding in size and equipment and are still spring- 
ing up in every section of the country. In location, 
in educational facilities, in faculty they are making 
a bid for the attention of all Church parents, and 
are attracting many families outside the Church. 


Field hockey is not the men’s monopoly, as 
the goalie at St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, 


Philadelphia. The youngsters (bottom) at St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. Minn., is ready to prove. 
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C. Anderson and J. Marvin of Carleton 


chapel services are part of the life at many Church schools. Above is the chapel 
College practice for the riding exhibition. 


at St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del. with service in progress. 
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Dancers at Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va., are: J. Clements, M. 
Leventhal, L. Venable, J. Weinberg and F. Vinton. 


T. Jones and M. Schaller of Breck School 
sing for Master Frank Owen. 


A familiar scene at Groton School, Groton, Mass., is this 
group of students on the refectory steps. 


Starting their musical training early Ski tracks in the snow make an interesting 
at Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. picture from Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


Second prize in FORTH’S School Photo Competition goes to Shattuck 


x 
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School, Faribault, Minn., for this unusual action 


picture. The runners are (left to right); Jack Roberts, C. Arthur Lyman, Clark Everest, and William Cowan. 
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Church Schools 


(Continued ) 


PISCOPAL schools have grown up 
with the Church and with the nation. 
The first school, Trinity in New York 


years after the first Anglican missionaries 
started to work in America. The second, 
the Episcopal Academy near Philadelphia, 
was started in 1785. The 1830’s brought 
several new schools that are still in 
existence: Hannah More Academy in 
Maryland, St. Peter’s Choir School and 
Mercersburg Academy in Pennsylvania, 
St. Mary’s Hall in New Jersey, and the 
Episcopal High School in Virginia. 


City, was founded in 1709, just a few 


Three camera enthusiasts at the Cathe- 
dral School of St. Mary, Garden City, 
L. I., (left) are Catherine Nelson, Joan 
Hardoncourt and Doris Bastian. (Right) 
An intricate experiment in the physics 
laboratory at Kingswood School, Cran- 
brook, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
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nitting for the Red Cross at St. Cath- 


NZ 


A cookie house made by refugee instructors Frank Wright, St. Andrew's School, West 
erine’s School, Richmond, Va. at Margaret Hall School, Versailles, Ky. Barrington, R. I., learns to wield a plow. 


A popular place any day is the corral at Prescott Preparatory 
School, Prescott, Ariz. This candlelight procession (below) is one 
of the lovely services at St. Katharine’s School, Davenport, Iowa. 


Out at second base is this middle school baseball player at 
the Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa. 


Church Schools 


(Continued) 


EOGRAPHICALLY, Church schools are nationwide. They 

are to be found in the hills of New England, in the midst of 
such cities as New York and Philadelphia, and in the mountains 
of the South. They are in the lake country of Florida, on bluffs 
up and down the Mississippi, in the desert, and along the Pacific 
shore. They may boast on one hand of year-round swimming 
and tennis, or on the other hand of lively winter sports. 

Most of the schools in the secondary group prepare students for 
college, and a good many offer a general course as an alternative. 
Some have business courses, industrial training, professional work 
in dramatics and fine arts. Some have post-graduate and junior 
college work. 

St. Mary’s School and Junior College, North Carolina, and St. 
James’ School, Maryland, will complete their first century next 
year. At least a dozen Church schools of today opened their doors 


before 1850, and nearly fifty were founded in the last half of the 
century. 
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(Above) Frances Moe of All Saints’ School, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., lights the candles before 
the morning chapel service. 


ARIZONA 
Mesa Ranch School, Mesa. Headmaster, 
L. F. Brady. 
Prescott Preparatory School, Prescott. 


Est. 1939. Boys. Grades 1-12. 
Lancelot Minor Dent. 

Tucson Tutoring School, Tucson. Coed. 
All grades, junior college. Director, Philip 


Headmaster, 


Batchelder. 

CALIFORNIA 
Bishop’s School, La Jolla. Est. 1909. 
Girls. Grades 6-12. Headmistress, Miss 


Caroline S. Cummins. 

The Girls’ Collegiate School, Claremont. 
Director, Dr. Muriel Sait. 

Harvard School, 3700 Coldwater Canyon 


Rd., North Hollywood. Est. 1900. Boys. 
Grades 6-12. Headmaster, the Rt. Rev. 
Robert B. Gooden, D.D. 
CONNECTICUT 
Avon Old Farms School, Avon. Est. 
1927. Boys. Forms 1-6. Rector, the Rev. 


W. Brooke Stabler. 
Choate School, Wallingford. Est. 1896. 
Boys. Grades 7 through high school. Head- 
master, the Rev. George C. St. John, LL.D. 
Kent School, Kent. Est. 1906. Boys. 
Grades 8-12. Headmaster, the Rev. F. H. 
Sill, O.H.C. 

Pomfret School, 
Boys. Grades 8-12. 
Lefferts. 

Rectory School, Pomfret. Est. 1920. Boys. 
Grades 1-8. Headmaster, John B. Bigelow. 

Rosemary Hall, Greenwich. Est. 1890. 
Girls. Grades 8-12. Headmistress, Dr. Caro- 
line Ruutz-Rees. 

St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury. Est. 
1865. Girls. Boarding: Grades 8-12. Day: 
Kg.-12. Principal, Miss Alberta C. Edell. 

Salisbury School, Salisbury. Est. 1901. 
Boys. Grades 8-12. Headmaster, Emerson 
B. Quaile. 

South Kent School, South Kent. 


Pomfret. Est. 1894. 
Headmaster, Halleck 


Est. 


niin ttt 


Forth’s 194! Director 


Note: This directory includes Church secondary schools, a separate listing 
of Church colleges and a few affiliated and non-Episcopal Schools of interest 
to Church parents. - 


1923. Boys. Grades 8-12. Headmaster, 
Samuel S. Bartlett. 

Woodbridge Country Day School, An- 
sonia. Est. 1932. Boys-girls. Grades 1 
through high school. Headmaster, the Rev. 
George K. Barrow, Ph.D. 

Wooster School, Danbury. Est. 1926. 
Boys. Forms 2-6. Headmaster, the Rev. 
A. C. Coburn, Litt. D. 

Wykeham Rise, Washington. 
Girls. Grades 7-12. Headmistress, 
Elsie Lanier. 


Est. 1902. 
Miss 


DELAWARE 
St. Andrew’s School, Middletown. Est. 
1929. Boys. Grades 8-12. Headmaster, 
the Rev. Walden Pell, II. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Gunston Hall, 1906 Florida Ave., Wash- 
ington. Est. 1892. Girls. High school, 
junior college. Principals: Mary B. Kerr, 
Beulah C. Compton. 


National Cathedral School, Mount S. 
Alban, Washington. Est. 1900. Girls. 
Boarding: Grades 5-12. Day: 8-12. Post- 


graduate. Principal, Miss Mabel B. Turner. 

St. Albans’ School, Mount St. Alban, 
Washington. Est. 1909. Boys. Grades 4-12. 
Headmaster, the Rev. Albert Hawley Lucas, 
D.D. 


FLORIDA 
Cathedral School, Orlando. Est. 1900. 
Girls. Grades Kg-10. Principal, Edith R. 
Massey. 
HONOLULU 
Jolani School, Honolulu. Est. 1862. Boys, 
Grades 1-12. Headmaster, the Rev. Albert 
H. Stone. 
St. Andrew’s Priory School, Honolulu. 
Girls. Grades 1-12. The Sister Superior, 
Cr 


ILLINOIS 


Ferry Hall, Lake Forest. Est. 1869. Girls. 
High school, junior college. Principal, Miss 
Eloise R. Tremain. 

Onarga Military Academy, Onarga. Boys. 


College preparatory, business. Superin- 
tendent, Col. J. E. Bittinger. 
INDIANA 
Howe School, Howe. Est. 1884. Boys. 
Grades 3-12. Superintendent, Burrett B. 
Bouton. 
IOWA 
St. Katharine’s School, Davenport. Est. 
1884. Girls. Grades 4-12. Sister Superior, 
Sister Noel, C.S.M. 
KANSAS 
St. John’s Military School, Salina. Est. 
1887. Boys. Grades 3-12. Superintendent, 
The Rev. R. L. Clem. 
KENTUCKY 
Margaret Hall School, Versailles. Est. 


1898. Girls. Grades 1-12. Principal, 
Mother Rachel, O.S.A. 
MARYLAND 
Hannah More Academy, Reisterstown. 
Est. 1832. Girls. Grades 7-12. Principal, 


Miss Laura Fowler. 


St. James’ School, St. James’ School. P.O. 
Est. 1842. Boys. Grades 7-12. Headmas- 
ter, James B. Drake. 

St. Paul’s School for Boys, Baltimore. 
Est. 1849. Grades 3-12. Headmaster, 
George S. Hamilton. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ascension Farm School, South Lee. Est. 
1912. Boys. Grades 4-12. Headmaster, 
Charles H. Graves. 

Brooks School, North Andover. Est. 1927. 


Boys. Grades 7-12. Headmaster, Frank D. 
Ashburn. 

Groton School, Groton. Est. 1883. Boys. 
Grades 7-12. Headmaster, the Rev. John 
Crocker. 

Lenox School, Lenox. Est. 1926. Boys. 
Grades 8-12. Headmaster, the Rev. G. 


Gardner Monks. 

St. Edmund’s School, Stockbridge. Est. 
1940. Boys. Forms 1-6. Headmaster, the 
Rev. H. Boardman Jones. 


St. Mark’s School, Southborough. Est. 
1865. Boys. Grades 7-12. Headmaster, 
Francis Parkman, D.D., Ph.D. 

MICHIGAN 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills. Est. 


1926. Boys. Grades 7-12, post-graduate. 
Director, Rudolph D, Lindquist. 
Kingswood School, Cranbrook, Bloomfield 


Hills. Est. 1931. Girls. Grades 7-12. 
Headmistress, Miss Margaret A. Augur. 
MINNESOTA 
Breck School for Boys, 2477 Como Ave., 
W., St. Paul. Est. 1886. Grades 1-12. 
Headmaster, Chester H. DesRochers. 
St. James’ School, Faribault. Est. 1901 


Boys. Grades 1-8. Headmaster, Frederick 
E. Jenkins. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault. Est. 1866. 
Girls. Grades 8-12, junior college. Head- 
mistress, Miss Margaret Robertson. 

Shattuck School, Faribault. Est. 1860. 


Boys. Grades 8-12. Principal, H. R. Drum- 


mond, 
MISSISSIPPI 
All Saints’ Episcopal College, Vicksburg. 
Est. 1909. Girls. Grades 9-12, junior 
college. Dean, Mrs. Lilly Brooke Powell. 
NEBRASKA 
Brownell Hall, Omaha. Est. 1863. Girls. 
Grades Kg.-12, post-graduate. Principal, 
Miss Marguerite H. Wickenden. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Holderness School, Plymouth. Est. 1879. 
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f Schools Shows Wide Variety 


NOM AAA 


BOYS AND GIRLS SCHOOLS, 


Boys. Grades 8-12. Rector, the Rev. Edric 
Amory Weld. % 

St. Mary’s-in-the-Mountains, Littleton. 
Est. 1886. Girls. Grades 6-12. Principal, 


Mrs. Clinton A. McLane. 

St. Paul’s School, Concord. Est. 1855. 
Boys. Grades 7-12. Rector, the Rev. Nor- 
man B. Nash, S.T.D. 


NEW JERSEY 
Freehold Military Academy, 
Est. 1901. Boys. Grades 1-9. 
Major Charles M. Duncan. 
Morristown School, Morristown. Est. 1898. 


Freehold. 
Principal, 


Boys. Grades 5-12. Headmaster, the Rev. 
Jide So Pair: 

St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone. Est. 
1900. Boys. Grades 6-12. Headmaster, 


Harold D. Nicholls. 

St. John’s School, Mountain Lakes. Est. 
1909. Girls. Grades 1-12. Headmistress, 
Mrs. H. B. Wilson. 

St. John Baptist School for Girls, Mend- 
ham. Est. 1880. Grades 7-12, post-graduate. 
The Sister Superior. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington. Est. 1837. 
Girls. Grades 1-12. Headmistress, Florence 
Lukens Newbold. 

Somerset Hills School, Far Hills. Est. 
1924. Boys. Grades 1-12. Director, the 
Rev. James H. S. Fair. 


NEW MEXICO 


Holy Faith School, Santa Fe. Superin- 
tendent, the Rev. Charles Kinsolving, Jr. 


NEW YORK 
Cathedral Choir School, Cathedral 
Heights, New York. Est. 1901. Boys. 


Grades 5-9. Headmaster, the Rev. W. D. F. 
Hughes. 

Cathedral School of St. Mary, Garden 
City. Est. 1877. Girls. Grades Kg.-12. 
Principal, Miss Marion B. Reid. 

De Veaux School, Niagara Falls. Est. 
1857. Boys. Grades 6-12. Headmaster, 
George L. Barton, Jr., Ph.D. 

Grace Church School, New York. Est. 
1894. Boys. Grades Primary-10. Head- 
master, Frank D. Ford. 

Hoosac School, Hoosick. Est. 1889. Boys. 
Grades 7-12. Headmaster, the Rev. James 
L. Whitcomb. 

Malcolm Gordon School, Garrison on 
Hudson. Est. 1927. Grades 5-10. Head- 
master, Malcolm K. Gordon. 

Manlius School, Manlius. Est. 1869. Boys. 
Grades 8-12. Superintendent, Brig. Gen. 
Asa L. Singleton. 

Mary Warren Free Institute, Troy. Est. 
1844. Girls. Grades 1-8. Principal, the 
Rev. Clarence W. Jones. 

St. Agnes’ School, Albany. Est. 1870. 
Girls. Boarding: Grades 7-12. Day: Kg.-12. 
Principal, Miss Blanche Pittman. 

St. Faith’s School, Saratoga Springs. Est. 
1890. Girls. Grades 4-12. Principal, the 
Rey. F. Allen Sisco, Ph.D. 


St. Mary’s School, Peekskill. Est. 1868. 


Girls. Grades 7-12. Sister Superior, C.S.M. 
St. Peter’s School, Peekskill. Est. 1938. 
Boys. Grades 7-12. Headmaster, the Rev. 


Frank C. Leeming. 

St. Paul’s School, Garden City. Est. 1877. 
Boys. Grades 4-12. Headmaster, Walter R. 
Marsh. 

St. Thomas’ Choir School, 121 W. 55th 
St., New York. Est. 1918. Boys. Grades 
6-10. Headmaster, Charles M. Benham. 

Susan Fenimore ‘looper Foundation and 
St. Christina School, Cooperstown. Boys- 
girls. Grades 1-12. Director, Miss Louisa 
Haven Lawton. 

Trinity School, 139 W. 91st St., New York. 
Est. 1709. Boys. Grades 1-12. Head- 
master, Matthew E. Dann. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Appalachian School, Penland. Est. 1931. 


Boys-girls. Grades 1-7. Principal, Miss 
Gladys Chisholm. 

Christ School, Arden. Est. 1900. Boys. 
Grades 7-12. Headmaster, David Page 
Harris. 


Patterson School, Legerwood. Est. 1910. 
Boys. Grades 6-12. Superintendent, George 
F. Wiese. 

St. Mary’s School and Junior College, 


Raleigh. Est. 1842. Girls. Grades 10-12, 
two years college. President, Mrs. Ernest 
Cruikshank. 


Valle Crucis School, Valle Crucis. Est. 
1892. Girls. Grades 8-12. Principal, Mrs. 
Emily R. Hopkins. 


OHIO 
Bethany Home School, Glendale. Est. 


1898. Girls. Grades Kg.-12. The Rev. 
Mother Superior, C.T. 
OREGON 
St. Helen’s Hall, Portland. Est. 1869. 
Coed: Grades Kg.-6. Girls: Grades 6-12, 
junior college. Sister Superior, S.S.J.B. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Burd School, 4226 Baltimore Ave., Phila- 
delphia. Est. 1856. Girls. Grades Kg.-12. 
Principal, Miss Margaret Tappen. 

Church Farm School, Glen Loch. Est. 
1918. Boys. Grades 5-12. Headmaster, the 
Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 

Episcopal Academy, Overbrook. Est. 
1785. Boys. Grades Kg.-12. Day school 
only. Headmaster, Greville Haslam. 

Meadowbrook School, Meadowbrook. Est. 
1919. Boys. Grades 1-8. Headmaster, the 
Rev. John W. Walker. 

St. Peter’s Choir School, 319 Lombard 
St., Philadelphia. Est. 1834. Boys. Head- 
master, Harold W. Gilbert. 

Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg. Est. 


1836. Boys. Grades 8-12. Headmaster, 
Boyd Edwards, D.D. 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
Laplume. Grades 11-12, 2 years college, 


business. 


COLLEGES ARE LISTED 


Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne. 
Est. 1928. Boys. Grades 7-12. Superin- 
tendent, Col. Miiton G. Baker. 


RHODE ISLAND 


St. Andrew’s School, West Barrington. 
Est. 1893. Boys. Grades 3-12. Headmaster, 
the Rev. Irving Andrew Evans. 

St. Dunstan’s School, Providence. Est. 
1929. Boys. Grades 2-9. For choristers 
only. Headmaster, Roy W. Howard. 

St. George’s School, Newport. Est. 1896. 
Boys. Grades 8-12. Headmaster, J. Vaughan 
Merrick, 3rd. 

St. Michael’s School, Newport. Est. 1939. 
Boys. Grades 6-10. Headmaster, Chauncey 
H. Beasley. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Porter Military Academy, 
Est. 1867. Boys. Grades 5-12. 
Col. Paul M. Thrasher. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ali Saints’ School, Sioux Falls. Est. 1884 
Girls. Grades Kg.-12. Principal, Miss Evan- 
geline Lewis. 


Charleston. 
President, 


TENNESSEE 


St. Andrew’s School, St. Andrew’s. Est. 
1905. Boys. Grades 6-12. Prior, the Rt. 
Rev. Robert E. Campbell, O.H.C. 


St. Mary’s School, Sewanee. Est. 1902. 


Girls. Grades primary, high school. The 
Sister Superior, C.S.M. 

Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee. 
Est. 1868. Boys. Grades 5-12. Superin- 


tendent, Major-Gen. William R. Smith. 
(Continued on Page 28) 


(Below) Harry Keeline, captain of last year’s 
Cadet Corps at Sherwood Hall in Laramie, 
Wyo., poses for this striking picture 
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Something of a view of China today can be had from the above map. Shaded portions are occupied by Japanese. 
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The three rivers mentioned in the story below may be seen at the left. (Map by Lloyd Coe.) 


The Parable of Three China Rivers 


REMARKABLE 


OW that China is adapting to 

her needs the old familiar 

American advice so that it 

reads, “Go West, young 
China!” some fascinating new places 
are springing into prominence on the 
Churchman’s map. 

In one of the remotest regions of 
western Asia, in the midst of wild and 
gorgeous mountains, though less than 
100 miles as a plane might fly from the 
present site of Central China College, 
there is a queer stretch of country 
where three of Asia’s mighty rivers run 
in three parallel lines for over 100 
miles with hardly forty miles between 
them. With their sources in unknown 
springs and snowy peaks never yet 
seen by human eye, the Salween, the 
Mekong, and the Yangtze run along 
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side by side and then swerve far apart. 
The Salween goes down through 
Burma into the Bay of Bengal; the 
Mekong becomes the borderline be- 
tween Siam and Indo-China, pouring 
its waters into the South China Sea; 
and the Yangtze, changing its mind 
violently, sweeps off north to create 
the central China valley, ending more 
than 1,000 miles east at Shanghai. 
The three rivers offer a parable of 
young China today. From such wide- 
ly separated sources as Hankow, 
Shanghai and Hongkong, as well as 
important points between, such as An- 
king, Chinese students have flocked 
out to free western China and now, 
side by side for a few years, are com- 
pleting their college work before they 
go their separate ways to become lead- 


WORK GOES ON WITH WESTERN MOVEMENT 


ers in many professions and trades all 
over China. 

Another parable from the three 
rivers is that of the three nationalities, 
Chinese, English and American, who 
have come from distant parts and are 
now working together in the fine new 
activities of the Chinese Church in the 
West. 

Education, medical work, and evan- 
gelism of new areas where the Chris- 
tian message has scarcely been heard 
are all part of the new activity in free 
China. 

A student church at Kunming, with 
the Rev. Gilbert Baker and the Rev. 
Paul Tong on the staff, is reaching 
students in the government university. 
Mr. Tong, a graduate of St. John’s 
University, remained at his post in 
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Nanking through all the horrors of 
that invasion. 

“There are now some 4,000 students 
in this once sleepy upland provincial 
capital which, by its position on the 
Burma Road, has become one of the 
most important towns in China,” 
writes Mr. Baker. The National 
Southwest Associated Universities 
represent the union of three important 
universities formerly in North China. 
Some of the students walked 600 miles 
in two months to get here. Many came 
from Christian homes or Christian 
schools but it was not easy for them to 
find each other or to organize them- 
selves. Bishop Hall of Hongkong, in 
whose vast diocese Kunming lies, saw 
the need for a student church, and the 
extremely simple quarters now serving 
in Kunming are the result. 

“Tt is only a little Chinese house 
built round a courtyard,” Mr. Baker 
reports. ‘Three rooms knocked to- 
gether form the church, while adjoin- 
ing it a row of little shops has been 
turned into a reading room. Named 
for the street on which it stands, the 
church is known as the Hall of the 
Forest of Learning. An old Chinese 
altar with a red lacquered top stands 
against white-washed walls on which 
hang silken scrolls with scenes of our 
Lord’s life painted by one of the 
students.” 

The dropping of a hundred bombs 
in the immediate neighborhood one 
day did not diminish the church’s ac- 
tivity, though a long time was needed 
to clean up broken tiles and other 
debris. Some of the students living 
nearby lost all their clothes, where- 
upon fellow students in Kunming and 
at Chengtu, poor as they are, at once 
sent money to help them. 

Chengtu is becoming well known 
now as capital of the western province 
of Szechuan and site of another large 
university which combines several 
schools from the East. 

The American staff from Shanghai 
diocese will be contributing to medical 
work here at Chengtu for the univer- 
sity is enlarging its hospital and has 
borrowed three nurses from St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Shanghai; Elizabeth Falck, 
Anne Groff and Marion Hurst. These 
three, having to withdraw from occu- 
pied Shanghai, are rejoicing that they 
could still go to free China. They 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Through a pass among these snowy peaks, the Burma Road, now much in the news, 
winds its way, by many hairpin curves, down to China. 


(Above, left) Tenants gave up the courtyard to the new church at Kunming; (above, 
right) Hannibal, Chennan school truck, successfully crosses the mountains; (below) 
entrance to Central China College, now at Hsichow. 


The Presiding Bishop, like tens of 
thousands of other churchmen, en- 
rolls in Forward in Service. Al- 
though Bishop Tucker originated 
and launched the program, he is 
shown at the left receiving messen- 
gers from St. Stephen’s Church, 
Richmond, Va., of which he is~a 
member. These messengers. ex- 
plained the Forward in Service pro- 
gram to the Presiding Bishop, filled 
out the parish record card and the 
Bishop signed an enrollment card. 
The messengers shown with Bishop 
Tucker are, left to right: Fred C. 
Robertson, Roderick D. Moore, chair- 
man of the parish committee, and 
Robert W. Bugg. They reported a 
“delightful visit’ to their rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Giles B. Palmer. 


Presiding Bishop Issues Book List 


MAKES SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER READING TO LAYMEN 


O encourage churchmen and 

women and children to read more 
this summer, the Presiding Bishop for 
the first time has issued a suggested 
summer reading list. The list includes 
fiction, biography, and non-fiction, re- 
ligious, devotional, inspirational and 
children’s books. It was compiled 
from a large list of recommendations 
made to the Presiding Bishop. 

The list was selected, according to 
Bishop Tucker, for purposes of enter- 
tainment as well as information and en- 
lightenment. In no sense do the books 
necessarily represent his opinions on 
any given subject and he does not 
necessarily subscribe to the ideas con- 
tained in them. 

Following is the list, arranged alpha- 
betically as to authors: 


Pircrim’s Way—John Buchan (‘Lord 
Tweedsmuir) Houghton Mifflin ($3) 

Bioop, SwEaT AND TEARS—Winston 
Churchill, Putnam ($3.00) 

Goop Curistian Mrn—H. Martin 
Davidson, Scribner’s ($2.00) [For 
children ] 

THROUGH THE CHURCH Door—Louise 
Marshall Haynes, Wright and Potter 
Printing Co. ($1.25) [For children] 

Ranpom Harvest—James_ Hilton. 
Little, Brown ($2.50) 

He Looxep For A City—A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
($2.50) 

Biptr Story Boox—(2 vols.) Sey- 
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mour Loveland. Rand, McNally 
($2.00 ea.) [For children] 

Tue Waite Ciirrs—Alice Duer Mil- 
ler, Coward-McCann ($1.00) 

APOSTLE OF CHINA—James A. Muller, 
Morehouse-Gorham ($2.50) 

FaitH For Livinc—Lewis Mumford. 
Harcourt, Brace ($2.00) 

His Cross aNd Ovurs—Joseph Fort 
Newton, Harper ($1.50) 

Turey WENT oN ToGETHER—Robert 
Nathan. Knopf ($2.00) 


CrarA BARtoN—Mildred Mastin Pace, 
Scribner’s ($1.50) [For children] 

Tue Horr or a New Woritp—Wil- 
liam Temple, Macmillan ($1.50) 

My Sister aNnp I—Dirk Van der 
Heide, Harcourt ($1.00) 

For THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS— 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Scribner’s 
($1.00) 

Tuts Is THE Victory—Leslie D. 
Weatherhead, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
($2.00) 


What Are You Talking About? 


HAT are you and your friends 

and neighbors talking about this 
summer? The War? America’s part in 
the War? Here are some topics for you 
to talk about, on the golf course, at 
your summer place, while driving, on 
vacation or at home: 

What are the religious implications 
of the War? 

What problems does the Church face 
as a result of the War? What problems 
is she likely to face after the War? 

Has the War had any appreciable 
effect upon the attitude of Americans 
toward the Church, especially church 
attendance? 

Are your own friends going to church 
more regularly today than before the 
War? Why? 

Should the Church take a stand on 
such subjects as the passage of the 
Lend-Lease Bill, food for conquered 


European nations, convoys for England, 
munitions to Japan, etc.? 

Is anyone, for conscience sake, justi- 
fied in refusing to serve his country in 
War? 

What can the Church do to bring 
about lasting peace? 

Should the Church put forward a 
program for social and political better- 
ment ? 

What are the Church’s weaknesses 
today and how would you remedy 
them P 

What books have you read this past 
year? How have they affected your 
attitude toward the War? The Church? 

What is the Episcopal Church doing 
to meet present world changes? What 
is your parish planning in line with this 
program ? 

Wherever you are this summer—go 
to church at least once a week. 


FORTH - June, 1941 


Up over narrow trails to the top of Igorot rice terraces (above), Bishop Binsted climbed 
on his first Philippine visitation. At right, he is shown at an outdoor confirmation service. 


Philippine 


Visitation 


BISHOP BINSTED ON STRENUOUS TRIP 


HE Bishop has had a very 

strenuous three weeks so far 

and has still another week with 

us,” writes the Rev. Lee Rose 
from St. Mary’s Mission, Sagada, 
P. I., where the Rt. Rev. Norman Bin- 
sted, formerly Bishop of Tohoku, 
Japan, is now making his first visita- 
tion of the Philippine Islands where he 
is in charge. 

“We all like him very much,” the 
Sagada letter continues. “Our out- 
station trips are difficult. There is 
nothing like a level stretch of ground 
around here. You are either going up 
or going down all the time and many 
of the paths are steep. We don’t have 
any horses at present so everything has 
to be done on foot. 

“Yesterday the Bishop started at 
6 a.m. for Bagnen and reached there at 
8:45. We had confirmation and the 
Holy Communion, and then left im- 
mediately, reaching here again at 
12:45. He insisted that he had en- 
joyed it very much. 

“Today he starts off again, for a 
six-day trip during which time he will 
have no touch of civilization at all. 
He will sleep on an army cot in the 
tiny sacristies that we have in the 
various stations, and eat food prepared 
over One primus stove and a little bon- 
fire.” 
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Word of another trip comes from 
All Saints’ Mission, Bontoc, where the 
Rev. Clifford E. Barry Nobes acted as 
escort and chaplain. The rice terraces 
around the Bontoc outstation called 
Malegkong are so inaccessible that few 
people ever see them, Fr. Nobes says, 
but Bishop Binsted has climbed over 
them. From St. Joseph’s Mission, 


,Maiinit, to St. Gabriel’s, Malegkong, 


is a hard hike up one side of a forest- 
covered mountain and down the other 
side, cultivated in rice. A narrow 
trail clambers along the treacherous 
walls of the rice fields. At Maiinit the 
little church was too small for the 
crowds so the altar was moved out- 
doors. Fifty-four were confirmed here. 

At Guinaang (the reader has to hope 
for the best in pronouncing these 
names. Probably the Igorots would 


(Below) These men came to ask the Bishop 
for a teacher. (Photo by C. E. B. Nobes) 


think “Chicago” was funny too) a 
delegation of elders awaited Bishop 
Binsted, coming from an even more 
remote village called Dalikan, with a 
plea that the Bishop provide a school 
and church there. They offered to 
supply the buildings and all the fur- 
nishings if the mission would supply 
the teacher, but “there is no possibility 
of opening Dalikan to Christian in- 
fluence,” writes Fr. Nobes, “until the 
clergy staff here is larger.” 

Another station not visited by many 
is St. Barnabas’ Mission, Alab. The 
thatched or grass-roofed church built 
in 1917 is still in use. What twenty- 
four years of the tropical climate have 
not done to it, termites are now doing 
and the building may fall apart any 
time. The mission keeps up its cour- 
age, hoping for a_ stone | church. 
Deaconess Charlotte Massey lives 
alone in this primitive Igorot village, 
teaching, visiting and giving dispen- 
sary treatments. 

The Bishop also visited Holy Cross 
Mission, Tukukan. This is where 
Deaconess Margaret Routledge had 
been working at the time of her retire- 
ment more than eight years ago, and 
the people there are still asking that 
“another senora” be sent to help make 
their village Christian. 

There has not been time for Bishop 
Binsted’s own comments on this cir- 
cuit of mountain missions. Many 
others were yet to be visited. 
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Young Mexico-in-Texas views life seriously. 


OVING into new quarters 

from the hopelessly crowded 

and inconvenient clinic of 

St. Anne’s Mexican Mission, 

EI Paso, Texas, is the greatest event in 

at least ten years, according to Miss 

Aline Conrad, in charge of the mission. 

Although it was a blow to leave the 

windows that look out on the mission 

garden, the sight of which has com- 

forted the little clinic patients ever 

since the mission was opened sixteen 

years ago, this is more than offset by 

the provision of ward space in the new 

rooms. Hitherto it has not been pos- 

sible to keep any of the children who 
needed a few days’ hospital care. 


Mexican Children Fin 


EL PASO MISSION CLINIC FLOURISHES 


Older children at St. Anne’s are not too old to welcome the prospect of a picnic, on 
which they are starting. 


The new clinic is in the administra- 
tion building of the Tays Project, a 
Federal Housing Authority slum clear- 
ance. The mission’s clinic program 
fitted in with the Housing Authority’s 
plan and purpose so one day last year 
Miss Conrad had the joy of a tele- 
phone call from the FHA asking her to 
come down and see the architect’s 
plan, which proved to be the blueprint 
of her dreams. 

The whole project is named for a 
pioneer Churchman though the mis- 
sion had nothing to do with this. The 
Rev. Joseph Wilkins Tays, first rector 
in El] Paso and always known as Pastor 
Tays, was a priest and surveyor, the 


(Below) Clinic care at St. Anne’s, now greatly improved by new quarters, has brought 
health to hundreds of children, sometimes even saving lives that might otherwise have 


been lost. 


(Right) Cleanliness as taught in St. Anne’s kindergarten becomes not only 


a habit but a pleasure. 


latter because in early days being a 
pastor did not provide enough to live 
on. A smallpox epidemic struck El 
Paso and in looking after his people 
at that time, Pastor Tays lost his life. 

Miss Conrad and Miss Lucy Gross- 
man, her assistant, are supported by 
the United Thank Offering. The best 
doctors in El Paso are glad to give 
their services even though operations 
are frequently after 5 in the evening, 
the only ‘time the doctors can come. 
The mission has difficulty in keeping 
good nurses on the low salaries avail- 
able. Miss Grossman has to help out 
in the operating room at times. 


-W QUARTERS 


ealth Through St. Anne’s 


® CONDUCTS SCHOOL 


Lucy Grossman (right) and Herlinda Alba (center) exhibit some wonders of the mission 
garden to interested Mexican children. 


Friendly visits to the Mexican 
homes extend the mission influence. 
“Good morning, Senora. I come from 
St. Anne’s Mission. We understand 
that you are willing to have your little 
Estela’s tonsils removed. Will Thurs- 
day be a convenient day for you? 


You have not consulted Estela’s 
father? Very well, I will come again 
next week.” At another house, “Why 


was not Maria in school this morn- 
ing?” Another, ‘““How soon will Pablo 
be released from quarantine for 
chicken pox?” 

While the new clinic is the news at 


present, the mission program includes 
much else, as it always has, in its 
service to the Mexican people of this 
crowded quarter. Kindergarten and 
school for the first two grades take up 
the morning. Many of the mothers 
work and the nearest day nurseries 
are two or three miles away. After 
public school hours, older children 
come to play and work and to have 
services before the altar of their out- 
door oratory. The little Mexicans are 
keenly intelligent, Miss Conrad has 
found. Some of them are ragged and 
undernourished but improve with the 
mission’s care. 


Scout Camp brought joy to boys from St. 
Anne’s Mission. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Suggests— 


In her newspaper column recent- 
ly, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said: ““Any of us who live near an 
army camp can collect magazines 
and books and take them to the 
camps. Those who live at a dis- 
tance can mail them to the camp 
chaplain.” 

When you have finished reading 
your copy of FORTH, why not see 
that it reaches some boy in army 
camp? Ask your Rector for the 
name of a youngster who has gone 
from your parish. Or better still 
subscribe to FORTH for him. 


(Left) St. Anne’s started by providing clinic, kindergarten and hospital care in a two- 


room house. 


and friendliness brings them within the influence of the Church. 


(Below) The Mexican style of the mission today attracts the Mexican people, 


“KR center of life 


and light in its community,” someone has said of the mission. 
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St. Paul’s of Concord 


HAS TRAINED MANY PROMINENT MEN 


HE Lower School Pond at St. 

Paul’s School is a name to re- 

vive in every Concordian’s mind 

a picture of beauty and a feel- 
ing of excitement. “Out of its depths,” 
writes a student, “come strange species 
of animal life to haunt our dormitories 
as pets.” From the windows of the 
school buildings it is a rippling lake 
against a background of woods, a 
place made for rowing and canoeing, 
or a smooth rink for hockey. In every 
season it is a favorite haunt of Con- 
cordians. 

From the water’s edge the school 
buildings, study halls, library and 
houses rise in quiet beauty, framed in 
green trees or topped with snow-cov- 
ered roofs. And above the roofs the 
chapel tower looks down. 

St. Paul’s, with its campus spread- 
ing through the woods near Concord, 
New Hampshire, is one of the old 
Church schools, one of the highest in 
scholastic rank, and among the fore- 
most in codperation with the Church. 
Daily chapel services, continuous re- 


Scenes of canoeing and boating races in 
summer, the ponds (below) in winter pro- 
vide hockey rinks and skiing fields. 


ligious studies, and a prominent mis- 
sionary society are not the whole pic- 
ture. A deeply religious spirit has from 
the first pervaded the system of St. 
Paul’s. 

“The intellect can be trained and the 
mind furnished at a day school,” said 
Dr. George C. Shattuck many years 
ago. ‘Physical and moral culture can 
best be carried on where boys live with 
and are constantly under the super- 
vision of the teachers, and in the 
country.” 

Thus Dr. Shattuck, a physician, ex- 
plained his reasons for founding in 
1855 a boys’ school to stand beside 
Trinity in New York, the Episcopal 
Academy in Philadelphia, and a dozen 
other early Church schools in this 
country. 

St. Paul’s started auspiciously, for 
among its trustees were the Bishop of 
New Hampshire, the rector of St. 
Paul’s Church in Concord, State of- 
ficials, Federal judges, prominent 
Churchmen from four states. Its 
campus consisted of 55 acres given by 
Dr. Shattuck, and its buildings in- 
cluded a grist mill, a sawmill, and sey- 
eral cottages. 

The rector was 26-year-old Henry 
Augustus Coit, trained at St. James’ 
School in Maryland, who arrived in 
1856 with the three Boston boys who 
made up the first student body. The 
youngsters went to school from De- 
cember through to October, rose at five 
o’clock in the morning to start their 
studies, and even spent Christmas at 
Concord. For many years Mrs. Coit 
looked after them in her home, cared 
for the sick boys, planned birthday 
celebrations and entertained all the 


youngsters. 
Events moved rapidly for the 
school. Forty boys came within two 


years, a chapel and gymnasium were 
soon built, and the first cricket match 
was recorded almost at once. 

St. Paul’s School has sent out hun- 
dreds of graduates since it opened with 
three boys in 1856. Its alumni in- 
clude Mellons, Carnegies and duPonts, 


Dominating the school campus, the 
a familiar sight to all St. Pa 


J. P. Morgan, the late Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt and the late John Jacob 


Astor. But the popular belief that 
all Concordians take the direct road 
to Wall Street is by no means true. 
The graduates also inciude writers 
(Clarence Day of “Life With Father”’), 


(Below) Isthmian, Delphian and Old 
athletic supremacy at famous S 
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as seen through the trees (above) is 
10to by Malcolm D. Stevenson.) 


educators (Anson Phelps Stokes), Na- 
tional Council members (C. Jared 
Ingersoll), Bishop Paul Matthews of 
New Jersey, the late Bishop Philip M. 
Rhinelander of Pennsylvania, and sev- 
eral other clergy. There have been 
engineers in California, ranchers in 


ms keep up a lively competition for 
ncord. (Photo by Yeater Conwell.) 


Wyoming, lawyers in Nebraska and 
scientists in Florida. 

St. Paul’s has had five rectors in its 
history. Following Henry Augustus 
Coit was the Rev. Joseph Howland 
Coit, who served as vice-rector and 
rector for forty years. The Rev. 
Henry Ferguson followed. Then the 
Rev. Samuel S. Drury came to St. 
Paul’s after serving as the first head- 
master of Easter School in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The Rev. Norman B. 
Nash is now completing his third year 
as rector. 

St. Paul’s has always worked hand 
in hand with the Church. The Mis- 
sionary Society, formed in 1860, holds 
an annual fair that sometimes raises 
more than $1,500 for Church and 
charity. The campus is the scene of 
many Church conferences of different 
kinds, including the New England 
Summer Conference. Since Dr. 
Drury’s time a conference on the min- 
istry has often been held there during 
the Christmas holidays. 

For the 450 or more students, who 
this year have come from twenty-eight 
states as well as the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, China, England and 
Canada, there are many activities not 
too closely connected with studies and 
missionary effort. The Gaudy Day 
dinner, the Midwinter Holiday dance, 
the gymnastic exhibition, boat races on 
the pond, inspired and often hilarious 
dramatic performances are in the 
scheme of things. The hockey team 
has a good record of victories. Other 
school teams and club sports are 
popular. 

In two distinct ways St. Paul’s is 
helping its students meet the challenge 
of present-day events. There are some 
voluntary courses on military and 
naval subjects, which have been elected 
by many of the older boys. The work 
includes a brief study of navigation, 
maps, motor engines, or signaling. 

More important than this, Dr. Nash 
says, is the new Department of Pub- 
lic Affairs. This was inaugurated last 
year to meet the criticism that grad- 
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—the “Eton of America” 


MELLONS, CARNEGIES, DU PONTS, MORGANS INCLUDED 


uates of private schools make little 
contribution to civic life. The project 
is financed by an alumnus. 

Under the scheme, any interested 
students of the fourth form take up 
social problems, including propaganda, 
poverty, public health and housing, 
crime, education and the family. Those 
in the fifth form, studying economic 
problems, consider business organiza- 
tion, money, banking, labor relations, 
depressions, communism, socialism, co- 
operatives, and international trade. 
The sixth formers study political and 
international problems and deal with 
city, state and national government, 
political parties, taxation, international 
relations and similar topics. 

Even for boys who do not partici- 
pate in the new department there is a 
collection of reading matter on public 
affairs, a model senate, and a public 
affairs lecture series. 

St. Paul’s is an old school and dis- 
tinctly a Church school, but it also 
is a school for today. It°is looking 
with more interest than ever toward 
the future of its boys. 


(Below) A study of lights and shadows brings 
out the beauty of the chapel interior. (Photo 
by W. M. Flook, Jr.) 


(Above) Normal school students get training 
in nearby rural schools; (left) future barbers 
practice on plucky fellow students; (below, 
left) these students in the tailor shop at St. 
Paul's learn a useful and lucrative trade. 


NE bright October day in 1903 

a tall, slender, earnest Negro 

boy of fourteen presented him- 

self to Archdeacon James Sol- 
omon Russell, founder of St. Paul Nor- 
mal and Industrial School in Lawrence- 
ville, Virginia, and announced that he 
had “‘come to school.” His feet were al- 
most bare. His only clothing was on 
his body. Without a penny to his 
name, but eager for an education and 
a chance in life, Joseph Wall, son of 
poor farmers, had walked twenty miles 
from his home to enroll at St. Paul’s 
and learn a trade. 

He was not refused an opportunity 
at St. Paul’s because he had no money. 
Instead he was taken into the school, 
properly clothed, given a campus job 
and taught bricklaying. Years later 
he returned to teach masonry and to- 
day his four-year-old grandson, both 
of whose parents are St. Paul gradu- 
ates, attends the school’s kindergarten. 

For fifty-four years this school has 
been a gateway to opportunity for 
thousands of ambitious Negro youths 
like Joseph Wall. Located in Bruns- 
wick County, in the heart of the most 
densely populated Negro section of 
Virginia, St. Paul’s represents the 
Church’s largest single educational 
work for Negroes. More than 1,000 
students, coming from nineteen states 
and from such diverse places as 


m™ A Gatewa 


for Negi 


Archdeacon James S. Russell, who founded 
St. Paul’s in 1888. 


Liberia, Panama, West Africa and the 
West Indies, are enrolled annually. 

Since its beginning the major in- 
terest of the school has been to provide 
vocational or occupational training for 
young Negroes who otherwise would 
be fitted for nothing but common 
labor. In addition to the trade train- 
ing a good academic foundation is laid. 
The work of the school is divided into 
four departments: elementary, high 
school, trade division, and a normal 
department which consists of two 
years of rural teacher training above 
the high school level. 

Today St. Paul’s has grown into an 
institution that has changed the entire 
countryside surrounding it. More than 
6,000 graduates have gone out from its 
trade and normal classes to become 
teachers, carpenters, masons, painters, 
plumbers, electrical engineers, tailors, 
barbers, automobile mechanics, dress- 
makers, cooks and beauticians. In the 
Church are thirty-seven ministers who 
received their early training and im- 
petus for their life work here. 
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James Alvin Russell, son of the founder and 
present principal. 


So highly is St. Paul’s training 
prized that students come long dis- 
tances to attend its classes. One boy 
walked a hundred and fifteen miles. 
Several students have come from 
Liberia to learn teaching methods, and 
one boy from Puerto Rico studied 
plumbing and was made a govern- 
ment inspector of plumbing on his re- 
turn home. 

St. Paul’s regards its educational 
task as a cooperative quest for com- 
plete Christian living. Every effort is 
made to create an environment of cul- 
tural and religious influence by encour- 
aging participation in civic, educa- 
tional and Church activities. Students 
and teachers attend the daily devo- 
tional exercises and all senior students 
are required to teach Sunday school 
under the direction of a _ regular 
teacher. 

Graduates have made invaluable 
contributions to Virginia’s rural 
schools and those of adjoining states. 
Missionaries in every sense of the 
word, they have raised funds to help 
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(Above) Students like these do most of elec- 
trical repair work for St. Paul's after training 
in the electrician’s class; (right) in sewing 
girls get 
(bottom) bricklaying is a popular trade. 


classes, practical experience; 


build new schools, organized civic 
groups to encourage better homes, and 
have fought disease and poor sanita- 
tion. Today in the communities in 
which they live they are among the 
leaders in civic improvement. 

Back of the work of St. Paul’s is 
the story and inspiration of its 
founder, the late Archdeacon James 
Solomon Russell. Born of slave pa- 
rents in Mecklenburg County, Vir- 
ginia, four years before the outbreak 
of the Civil War, young Russell over- 
came desperate poverty and_ other 
hardships to become one of the great- 
est of Negro educators. 

His mother, Araminta Russell, her- 
self denied the advantages of an edu- 
cation, was determined that her son 
should have one. She sent him to such 
schools as the neighborhood afforded 
until he was seventeen years of age. 
Then because he showed promise he 
was given an opportunity to enter 
Hampton Institute. While here he de- 
cided to enter the ministry. Receiving 
his training at a branch of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia in Peters- 
burg, he was ordained a deacon at the 
age of twenty-four and appointed a 
missionary to Brunswick and Mecklen- 
burg Counties. 

The first thing the young deacon 
did after settling in Lawrenceville in 


(Continued on Page 34) 
(Photos by Addison N. Scurlock) 


Typical of the crowds which gather at sum- 

mer conferences is that (above) of the Dio- 

cese of Nebraska, held at Doane College, 
Crete, Neb. 


T’S so stimulating!” writes one 
young woman who is looking for- 
ward to her second Church con- 
ference at Wellesley College this 
month. “I never realized before how 
many avenues of constructive thought 
can be opened up through exchanging 
differing ideas with new friends from 
various parts of the country.” 
Thousands of other Churchmen and 
women who have made this same dis- 
covery will combine recreation with 
fellowship and study in nearly two 
hundred Church conferences being held 
this summer in almost every state in 
the Union. Designed to refresh the 
mind and deepen spiritual realities 


onference 


VACATION CENT) 


these conferences present programs for 
a year’s fruitful use. They are unique 
in their diverse and cosmopolitan mem- 


bership. College students, rural work- 


ers, clergy, Orientals, Church school 
teachers, Negroes, social workers and 
laymen from all sections of the nation 
rub shoulders in discussions and ex- 
change views and opinions. 

Many of the conferences are held in 
ideal vacation spots. From the woods 
and lakes of historic old New England 
across the country to the Pacific coast, 
Episcopalians will gather in varied 
locales for a brief intensive season of 
recreation and inspiration. They will 
combine tennis, swimming, and golf 
with courses in Church history, hymnol- 
ogy, social problems, personal religion, 
and Christian education and leadership. 

In addition to classes and seminars 
the conferences will afford an oppor- 
tunity to hear and meet distinguished 
authors, preachers, missionaries, and 
Christian leaders from other lands. 

The majority of the conferences, 
which are being held from the last week 
in April to the first of September, are 
located east of the Mississippi. The 
midwest and northwest boast about 
thirty while the southwest has approxi- 
mately twenty. These conferences 
were first started thirty-seven years ago 
when two small groups gathered at 
New Milford, Connecticut, and Rich- 


(Left) Vespers around the campfire at Camp Gailor-Maxon in Tennessee; (left, bottom) 
a chapel among the birches on lovely Lake Monomonack, N. H.; (below) an outdoor 
discussion class at the Minnesota conference, on Carleton College campus, Northfield. 
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fer Wide Diversions 


field Springs, New York, in the summer 
of 1904. From this small beginning 
they have multiplied year by year until 
they now number nearly ten score. 

In New England several conferences 
will be held on college and school 
campuses. Chief among these is the 
center at Wellesley College (June 23- 
July 2) now in its thirty-seventh year, 
which attracts an interesting and cos- 
mopolitan group. Bowdoin College at 
Brunswick, Maine, will hold a confer- 
ence for youth from June 22-28, while 
other young people over seventeen 
years of age will meet on the campus 
of St. Paul’s School in Concord, New 
Hampshire, from June 23 to July 2. 
The influence of the conference at St. 
Paul’s has reached throughout the 
Province of New England and has 
stimulated youth work in the whole 
region. 

The South plays host to two of the 
great conferences—Sewanee in Ten- 
nessee, and Kanuga in North Carolina. 
At the former, long active in the con- 
ference movement, the Summer Train- 
ing School meets in the buildings of 
the University of the South in Sewanee 
where there are three gatherings: an 
educational school and an adult and 
young people’s conference running 
from July 31 to August 14; and the 
Clergy Training School and Graduate 


RAW MANY FOR STUDY AND PLAY 


School in Theology which lasts for one 
month (July 28-August 30). 

On beautiful Kanuga Lake, six miles 
from Hendersonville, North Carolina, 
a whole series of conferences, retreats 
and camps will meet from June 9 to 
September 2. Here at different sched- 
uled times will be children, college 
students, laymen, clergy, and women— 
all sharing the inspiration of worship 
and good fellowship. 

Various themes, ranging from the 
“Task of the Church” and ‘Knowing 
God and Making Him Known,” to 
“The Christian World Mission,” will 
tax the minds of conferees this summer. 
Several of the conferences will stress 
the Presiding Bishop’s program and, 
in response to his request, will feature 
Forward in Service courses. 

The grounds of old Racine College 
in Racine, Wisconsin, provide a fitting 
setting for the DeKoven Foundation, 
another of the Church’s summer places. 

One of the best known and most 
influential of all the Church conferences 
is Evergreen—in Colorado. For many 
years it has prospered under the guid- 
ing hand of the Rev. Winfred Douglas, 
and the effects of its work have extend- 
ed throughout the Middle West and 
Rocky Mountain area. A series of 
courses running from July 21 to August 


(Continued on Page 32) 


(Below) Discussions continue over the luncheon table at the Minnesota conference; 

(right) a quiet nook on Wellesley College campus, home of Wellesley Conference; (cen- 

ter, right) children find a welcome at the Evergreen (Colo.) conference; (above, right) 
young folk take time out for their daily dip at the Oregon conference. 
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Women Aware of Defense Problems 


AUXILIARY BOARD STUDIES 


Miss Dorothy Stabler, newly appointed as- 

sociate secretary of Auxiliary. She will direct 

supply work and help in development of 

programs of social education and social 
action for women, 


HE sudden development of de- 

fense industries and the enlarg- 

ing of army camps are arous- 

ing the women of the Church 
to meet many new opportunities for 
service in their parishes and communi- 
ties. The arrival of new neighbors in 
large numbers, dislocation of family 
and community life, its effect on the 
children, employment of young girls in 
difficult environments—all these are 
driving the women to study the re- 
sources of their parishes and the social 
agencies of their towns and counties to 
see what can be done in matters of 
health, recreation, new relationships, 
hospitality, worship. 

Human problems such as these, pre- 
sented by the current abnormal life 
in many communities, were reviewed 
by the Woman’s Auxiliary national 
‘xecutive Board at its recent meeting. 
Through its eight provincial repre- 
sentatives the Board is urging all 
Churchwomen to become fully aware 
of their local situation, to study the 
community resources available, and as 
a corporate group to offer their serv- 
ices to help in whatever way is needed. 

A timely situation about which 
Churchwomen are increasingly con- 
cerned is that of European refugees. 
The Executive Board is asking women 
everywhere to learn the many practical 
ways in which they can help relieve 
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this modern human tragedy. Sugges- 
tions, information and advice, the 
Board emphasizes, may be secured 
through the Church’s resource secre- 
tary, Miss Edith Denison, 281 Fourth 
Ayenue, New York. Miss Denison’s 
reports show an encouraging amount of 
work already accomplished through the 
Church Committee. 

Eight scholarships approved by the 
executive Board at its recent meeting 
will give opportunity for summer study 
to United Thank Offering workers now 
serving in Wyoming, South Dakota, 
North and South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia; four of these are nurses eager to 
catch up on modern developments in 
their field. 

The retirement on July 1 of Miss 
Lucy Sagendorf will be of interest to 
hundreds of women throughout the 
Church at home and overseas who have 
known her as Miss Grace Lindley’s 
secretary at Church Missions House for 
many years. 


To Aid Ginling College 


Women interested in Ginling College 
for girls, now at Chengtu, China, will 
be glad to learn that the Executive 
Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary has 
voted to resume a former responsibility, 
after a lapse of several years, for the 
salary of one of the Episcopal Church 
members on the college faculty. Which 
person it will be is not yet decided. 


U.T.O, Repair Items 


Appropriations from the United 
Thank Offering for repair of five build- 
ings have been approved by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Executive Board 
and voted by the National Council: the 
missionary’s residence at the Good 
Shepherd Mission, Splashdam, Va.; 
the freshman girls’ dormitory of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C.; 
St. Philip’s Junior College, San An- 
tonio, Texas; the Good Samaritan 
Mexican Mission, Phoenix, and the 
Summer Conference Center at Pres- 
cott, Ariz, 


$166,000 in Supplies 


The money value of the supply work 
done by the Woman’s Auxiliary 


RECENT OEFVELOPMENTS 


Elizabeth Williamson, Ph.D., is succeeding 


Mrs. George Biller as director of Brent 

House, Chicago. She has had wide experi- 

ence in colleges and universities of the 
middle west. 


through all the Church’s parishes and 
missions has averaged $166,000 for 
each of the past four years. This re- 
fers to supplies of clothing sent to some 
230 missions and schools in the United 
States, including the extra-continental 
fields, and other supplies, mostly hos- 
pital linens, for a dozen places in the 
Orient and Liberia. The amount does 
not include any valuation placed on 
second-hand clothing. 


D. of K, Help Refugees 


A new gesture of friendliness toward refu- 
gees is reported from the diocese of Los 
Angeles where the Daughters of the King 
are to include refugees among the visitors in 
their Guest House at La Crescenta in the 
foothills, seventeen miles out from Los An- 
geles. This house was a gift to the Order 
and is used for the free entertainment of 
Church workers or specially recommended 
guests for periods of two weeks. 


Through International House in Los An- 
geles the Daughters of the King hope to re- 
ceive a succession of refugee guests, two at 
a time, from among the hundreds who ar- 
rive at the port of Los Angeles. 


Securing subscriptions to Chureh maga- 
zines, helping keep literature racks filled, 
providing literature for Church workers in 
institutions—these are some of the jobs pro- 
vided for in the Forward in Service pro- 
gram of the Church Periodical Club. 
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(Above) A sight which FORTH tour members are likely to see; 
vibration of sound of steamer whistle causes large chunks of ice to 
fall from glacier. (Photo from deck of S.S. Aleutian by Rolphe Dauphin.) 


Alaskan Holiday 


HE day when a lively party of churchmen and 

women will set out on the second annual FORTH 

Magazine Alaskan Tour is rapidly approaching and 

as it does, there is every indication that space aboard 
the S. S. Aleutian will be at a premium when she sails from 
Seattle with the group. 

Bishop Bentley of Alaska has joined Bishop Rowe in 
a hearty welcome to the party. He says: “It is with the 
keenest interest that I have learned of plans for another 
FORTH Tour to Alaska and that this year the group will 
go as far west as Seward. This will enable the party to 
view the most magnificent scenery in North America .. . 
Come, and we'll try to make you welcome after the old 
Alaskan custom.” 

Starting from Chicago on July 25, via the North Coast 
Limited of the Northern Pacific Lines, the party sails from 
Seattle July 29 on the Aleutian. Ketchikan, Juneau, Cor- 
dova, Valdez, Seward, Haines, Skagway and Petersburg will 
be among the points visited. On Aug. 12, the party will 
arrive back in Seattle, will see Bonneville Dam and tour 
Yellowstone National Park before breaking up in Chicago 
on Aug. 20. 


(Above) The veteran Bishop Rowe and his assist- 
ant, Bishop Bentley, both of whom welcome 
churchmen and women to Alaska. 


(Above) Part of the fishing fleet at Sitka; (below) 
Mt. St. Helens and Spirit Lake, Washington, which 
FORTH Tour members will see. 
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1942 English Church Aid $300,000 


NATIONAL COUNCIL PUTS THAT AMOUNT 


ID to the British Church must 
go on.” That, in effect, was 
the declaration of National 


Council at its recent meeting 
when it voted to include $300,000 in 


BRECK SCHOOL for BOYS 


EPISCOPAL 


DAY AND BOARDING GRADES 1-12 
Fully Accredited 


Preparation for college and that experience we call life under 


Broad Academic Program. Col- 
lege Preparatory and General 
Courses. Music, Arts, Sports, 
Typewriting. Individualized In- 
struction. 


Primary Grades through High 


School. 


Zestful living that cultivates phy- 


sical, mental, and spiritual re- 
sources. 


Moderate Tuition—3 Hours from 
Chicago. 


Write for Catalog—Box F 


Under the direction of 
The Sisters of St. Mary 
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highly trained teachers. Character and 
personality 
Boys taught how to study. 20 athletic 
sports, 22 activities. Horseback riding, 
crew, choir, band, dramatics. Summer 


camp. 


Tuition: Day School: $200, $230, $285 


Chester H. DesRochers 


2477 Como Ave. W. 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL °* 


the 1942 budget of the National 
Church for British Missions and ap- 
proved the establishment of an Anglo- 
American Committee to study plans 
for a closer relationship between the 


training. Small classes. 


Boarding $585, $660 


Headmaster 
St. Paul, Minn. 


VENPORT 
IOWA 


Changing beauty of seasons 
challenges artists 


IN BUDGET 


American and English Churches. 

Both decisions are far-reaching in 
significance. The first means that the 
National Council expects the English 
Church will need the aid of the Ameri- 
can Church for several years to come. 
This year, on action of General Con- 
vention, the American Church has 
raised through special gifts more than 
$300,000 to relieve the war-distressed 
missions of English societies. For 
1942, givings of the dioceses and par- 
ishes will apply on the quota. 

The establishment of the Anglo- 
American committee on collaboration 
between the two Churches is a direct 
outgrowth of the visit of Bishop Noel 
Hudson to General Convention last 
fall. At that time, he expressed the 
hope that the American and English 
branches of the Anglican Communion 
might, as a result of the war, draw 
closer together in planning and execu- 
tion of missionary work. 

The new committee will function in 
two sections—American and English. 
The Presiding Bishop will be chairman 
of the American section; the Bishop of 
Winchester (who is chairman of the 
English Missionary Council), chair- 
man of the English section. The Arch- 


ST. EDMUND’S 
SCHO@n 


student 


Program of work on 
campus develops sense of re- 
sponsibility, initiative and co- 
Aca- 
demic preparation meets stand- 
ards of College Entrance Exami- 
Individual atten- 


operation. Episcopalian. 


nation Board. 
tion. 50 beautiful acres in the 
Healthful climate. 
Dramatics, school paper, glee 
club. All sports, excellent ski- 


Berkshires. 


ing. For catalog write to: 


Rev. H. Boardman Jones 
Box F 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
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Presiding Bishop Aids United Appeal 


To represent all non-Roman Cath- 
olic and non-Jewish religious groups 
and individuals in the country, the 
Presiding Bishop has been named one 
of three co-chairmen of the United 
Service Organization for National De- 
fense. This is the organization seeking 
to raise ten million dollars for the rec- 
reational programs of Jewish, Cath- 
olic and Protestant bodies in connec- 
tion with army camps. 

In accepting the appointment, 
Bishop Tucker made it clear that the 
United Service Organization program 
in no sense takes the place of the 
Church’s own program of Army and 
Navy work. Rather, it supplements the 


bishop of Canterbury has given hearty 
approval to the plan and the sugges- 
tions for the committee were offered 
the American Church at his request. 

In addition to Bishop Tucker, other 
members of the American section are: 
Dr. James Thayer Addison, Dr. 
Charles W. Sheerin, Bishop Malcolm 
E. Peabody, Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, 
Dr. Remsen B. Ogilby and Bishop 
Henry W. Hobson. 

It is expected this committee will 
in time consider the whole problem of 
restoration of English churches de- 
stroyed in the war. 


St. Christopher's 


Country School for Boys 
Under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church. Founded 1911. Accredited 
College Preparatory and Junior School. 
Graduates successful at Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, M.I.T., Williams, 
West Point and Annapolis. Located in 
pine woods—33 acres of campus. 3 
14 well equipped 


playing fields. 
buildings. Boarding department limit- 
ed to 48. Honor system. Social serv- 
ice emphasized. Trips to nearby his- 
toric points. Graduate nurse. Reason- 
able rate. Three miles from Richmond. 


Church’s program and aids it. Bishop 
Sherrill of Massachusetts is chairman 
of the Church’s Army and Navy Com- 
mission which is developing a broad 
program. 

The United Service Organization 
embraces activities of such organiza- 
tions as the Y.M.C.A., Salvation Army, 
Travelers’ Aid, Jewish and Catholic 
welfare groups. 


New Work Aided 


Three special appropriations to aid 
missionary enterprises with special 
opportunities just at this time were 
voted by National Council recently. 
They were: $2,500 for community 
house, Charlestown, Ind.; $5,000 for 
new building at True Sunshine Chinese 
Mission, Oakland, Calif.; $5,000 


toward building for St. Paul’s Japan- 
ese Mission, White River Valley, Wash. 


St. fllary’s fall 


on the Delaware 


Episcopal school for girls 6 to 18, established 


1837. Thorough personalized college prepara- 


tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 


Dramatics, 


and Secretarial subjects. 


Easily 


accessible to New York and Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 


Headmistress 


Box F 


Burlington, N. J. 


KEMPER HALL 


For catalog address: 


REV. JOHN PAGE WILLIAMS 
Headmaster 


Box 19 Richmond, Va. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


e Distinguished Episcopal school (58th * 


yr.). Balanced program of character 


building and academic instruction. 


Graduates in best colleges. R.O.T.C. * 


Sports for all. Junior school, separate 
faculty. Summer camp. 


oderate cost. 
Catalog. Burrett B. Bouton, 13 Academy * 


Place, Howe, Indiana. 
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Catalog on request. 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Leading Church School for Girls in the Middle 
West. Preparatory to all colleges. Also general 
courses. Unusual opportunities in Art and 
Music. Complete sports program. Accredited. 
Well organized junior school. 

Under direction of the 


Sisters of St. Mary 


Address Box F. 
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Qhristehurch School 
——FOR BOY S—— 
(Episcopal) 


Non-military. College preparatory. Accredited. 
Limited to 58. High scholastic record. On broad 


Rappahannock, in Tidewater Virginia. Sailing, 


boat-building, athletics. Elementary navigation. 


Near Yorktown and Williamsburg. 


Write for Catalog 


WILLIAM F. SMITH, Jr., Headmaster 
Christchurch, Virginia 


St. Catherine's School 


FOR -GIRLS -who- wish! a high 


General course also. Art. 


standard in college preparation. 


Music. 


A Church School in a delightful 
suburb of Richmond. 


LOUISA deB. BACOT BRACKETT 


Richmond 


(Mrs. J. R.) 
Headmistress 


Virginia 


= Junior College. Ac- 
Scranton- Keystone Junior College: Ac: 


sciences, pre-professional, business, phys. ed., 
home ec., nursing, engineering, lab. techni- 
cian. Also medical and legal sec’y, merchan- 
dising, technicians. Balanced activities. All 
sports. Moderate rates. Co-ed, Catalog. 


Byron S. HoL_insHEab, President 


Box F La Plume, Pa. 
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PATTERSON SCHOOL 
LEGERWOOD, N. C. 


Junior High and High School for Boys 
College Preparatory 
Board and Tuition, $270 
Write GEORGE F. WIESE, Supt. 


Forth’s School Directory 


(Continued from Page 11) 


St. Mary’s School, Memphis. Est. 1873. 


Girls. Grades 1-12. Principal, Miss Helen 
A. Loomis. 
TEXAS 

St. Luke’s School, Webberville. Est. 1941. 
Boys. Grades 8-12. Headmaster, Walter W. 
Littell. 

St. Mary’s Hall, San Antonio. Est. 1879. 
Girls. Boarding: Grades 7-12. Day: 1-12. 


Headmistress, Miss Katharine Lee. 


UTAH 
Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City. Est. 1880. 
Coed: Grades Kg.-3. Girls: Grades 4-12. 
Rector, the Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moulton. 


VERMONT 
Rock Point School, Burlington. Girls. 
Headmistress. Miss Doris Wright. 
VIRGINIA 


Blue Ridge Industrial School, Bris. Est. 
1910. Coed. Primary through high school. 
Supt., the Rev. George P. Mayo, D.D. 

Chatham Hall, Chatham. Est. 1894. Girls. 
Grades 9-12. Rector, the Rev. E. J. Lee, D.D. 

Christchurch School, Christchurch. Est. 
1921. Boys. Grades 8-12. Headmaster, 
William D. Smith, Jr. 

Episcopal High School in Virginia, Alex- 
andria. Est. 1839. Boys. Grades 7-12. 
Principal, A. R. Hoxton, Litt.D. 

Fork Union Military Academy. Fork 
Union Est. 1897. Boys. Primary through 
high school. Supt., Dr. J. J. Wicker. 

St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville. Est. 
1920. Girls. Grades Kg.-12. Headmistress, 
Miss Margaret Love Porter. 

St. Agnes’ School, Alexandria. Est. 1924. 
Coed: Kg.-Grade. Girls: Grades 9-12. Head- 
mistress, Helen A. Macan. 

St. Catherine’s School, Richmond. Est. 
1890. Girls. Grades Kg.-12. Headmistress, 
Mrs. Louisa de B. Bacot Brackett. 

St. Christopher’s School, Richmond. Est. 
1911. Boys. Grades Kg.-12. Headmaster, 
the Rev. John Page Williams. 

St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock. Est. 
1920. Girls. Grades 6-12. Headmistress, 
Miss Edith Latané. 

St. Phoebe’s Hall, Callaway. 
Coed. Elementary grades. 
Mary Louise Wood. 

Stuart Hall, Staunton. 
Grades 4-12, secretarial. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr. 

Virginia Episcopal School, Lynchburg. 
Est. 1916. Boys. Grades 8-12, postgraduate. 
Rector, the Rev. Oscar deW. Randolph, D.D. 


WASHINGTON 
Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma. Est. 


Est. 1907. 
Principal, Miss 


Est. 1843. 
Principal, 


Girls. 
Miss 


1884. Girls. Boarding: Grades 5-12. Day: 
Kg.-12. Headmistress, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Fitch. 


Children’s Educational Foundation, Mer- 
cer Island. Est. 1931. Coed, elementary. 
Superintendent, Mrs. Mary Douglas. 

St. Paul’s School for Girls, Walla Walla. 
Est. 1872. Grades 1-12. Headmistress, Miss 
Nettie M. Galbraith. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Lord Halifax at Cathedral EE RD SCH OOL 


4226 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In New York recently, Lord Halifax, British ambassador 
to the United States, paid a visit to the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. Above he is seen with Lady Halifax, 
Dean DeWolf (left) and Bishop Manning, on Cathedral steps. 


Schools Encourage Self-Help 


- % : _ pa Sis: 
One of the widespread movements among boys’ ee an cm Tene a ore = 
schools in the last half-century is the self-help Bargains Sau he Ot 3 
system, for which Kent School in Connecticut is Trustee: Rector and Vestrymen of St. Stephen’s Church 
best kno At Ghiurch cchoolsuthenbovs Miss Margaret Tappen, Principal. Endowed, homelike 
rat ae many, BEE eC ss y dwelling for fatherless girls. Accepted from four to eight 
learn to care for their rooms and look after buildings years; kept until at least eighteen. Educated and profes- 
and grounds. By means of a system of prefects sionally equipped gratis. Catalog on request. 


appointed from the older classes they achieve a 
degree of student government. 

The boys and girls at Episcopal schools have 
always had a part in the Church’s Mission, using 
many means to raise money for children in China, 
the Philippines and other fields. Today they are ! 
helping another group from abroad. Girls at many ol AUGUSTINE 2 COLLEGE 


schools are knitting and-sewing for war refugees. 


The Church schools in this country have always RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
had a certain number of students from abroad, but ; 
today more than ever their rosters include boys and Accredited Church College for Negro Youth. 


girls from England, France, and other countries. 
Instructors, too, represent several European nations. 
Many of the girls’ Church schools are operated 


Co-educational. Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 


by religious orders, and many boys’ schools have Needs of the College: A Larger Endowment, 
clergymen and bishops as headmasters. It is safe Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
to say that almost every institution has a rector. for Current Expenses. 


Church services play a large part in the school life, 

and religious instruction reaches boys and girls at y 

oe Address: PRESIDENT 
The purposes of the Church schools have been Legal title for bequests: 


listed in various ways and at great length. One of «us 
the briefest and broadest definitions of purpose Trustees of St. Augustine's College 


comes from Wooster School in Connecticut, which Raleigh, North Carolina 
aims simply “to make men of our boys.” 
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Famous Church School 
For Girls 


SAINT 


MARY’S 
HALL 


Faribault, Minnesota 


Seventy-five years old 


“T bear witness to the thorough- 
ness of Saint Mary’s work. That 
which is done here is well done. 
We have no shams, This school 
is an honest school.” — Bishop 
Whipple. 


Margaret Robertson, M.A. 


Headmistress 


STUART HALL 


Located in Shenandoah Valley—noted for 
beauty and healthfulness of surroundings. 
98th Year. An Episcopal school empha- 
sizing best in Southern tradition and cul- 
ture. Effective preparation for College 
Entrance Boards and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General Course for 
Non-College Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Separate lower school. Courses for high 


school graduates in intensive college 
preparation and 1 or 2 years’ secretarial. 
Definite religious instruction. Service 


League affords means of codrdinating 
with general work of church and various 
social agencies. New Academic building, 
gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
Sports. Riding the year ‘round. For 
booklet, address: 


Miss OpnHe ia S. T. Carr, 
Principal 
Box J-F, Staunton, Va. 


BROWNELL HALL 


(Episcopal) Founded 1863. Offers a thorough 
educational program as well as cultural and 
social opportunities. Grades 1-12. Accredited, 
College preparatory, Art, Music, Secretarial 


courses. Varied recreational activities, Rid- 
ing, Tennis, Golf, etc. Catalogue. 
Marguerite H. Wickenden, Principal 


Happy Hollow Blvd. Omaha, Nebraska 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, CHICAGO 

A Profession for the Superior Young Woman 

the standard three year course. 


Offering 
Preference given to applicants who have had 
two years of college. School founded in 1885. 
Since that time, graduates are found in posi- 
tions of responsibility in all fields of nursing. 
Affiliated with Grace Episcopal Church 
Catalog upon request. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


WISCONSIN 

Kemper Hall, Kenosha. Est. 1870. Girls. 
Grades 4-12. Mother Superior, Sister Mary 
Ambrose, C.S.M. 

St. Anne’s School, Lake Geneva. Girls. 
Headmistress, Sister Mary Magdalen, O.S.A. 

St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield. 
Est. 1884. Boys. Grades 7-12. President, 
Col. Roy F. Farrand. 


WYOMING 
Jane Ivinson Memorial Hall, Laramie. 
Est, 1921. Girls. Grades 7-12. Principal, 
Miss Josephine W. Whitehead. 
Sherwood Hall, Laramie. Est. 1924. Boys. 
xrades 5-12. Headmaster, the Rev. Charles 
L. Street, Ph.D. 


AMERICAN CHURCH INSTITUTE 
FOR NEGROES 

Bishop Payne Divinity School, Petersburg, 

Dean, the Rev. Robert A. Goodwin, 


Gailor Industrial School, Mason, Tenn. 
Principal, George E. Loder, Ph.D. 

Gaudet Normal and Industrial School, 
New Orleans, La. Principal, Wm. E. Clark. 

Okolona Industrial School, Okolona, Miss. 
Principal, A. M. Strange. 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, 
President, the Rev. Edgar H. Goold. 

St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, Va. Principal, the Rev. J. 
Alvin Russell, LL.D. 

Voorhees Normal and Industrial School, 
Denmark, S.C. Principal, J. E. Blanton. 

Ke ok 


Fort Valley College Center, Fort Valley, 


N.C. 
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Ga. Chaplain-Director, the Rev. John H. 
Brown, D.D. 

St. Philip’s Junior College and Vocational 
Institute, San Antonio, Texas. Negro school, 
not member of American Church Institute. 
President, Miss A. Bowden. 


CHURCH COLLEGES 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Est. 
1866. Coeducational. President, Donald 
John Cowling, Ph.D. 

Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. Est. 1822. 
Men. Arts and sciences. President, William 
Alfred Eddy, Ph.D. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Est. 
1824. Men. Bexley Hall, divinity school. 
President, Gordon K. Chalmers, Ph.D. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Est. 
1823. Men. Liberal arts and sciences. Pres- 
ident, the Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, LL.D. 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Est. 1857. Property of twenty-two southern 
dioceses. Men. Arts and sciences, theological 


school. Vice-chancellor, Alex. Guerry, D.C.L. 
William Smith College, Geneva, N.Y. Est. 


1906. Women. President, William Alfred 
Eddy, Ph.D. 
TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR 
DEACONESSES 


New York Training School for Deacon- 
esses, 419 W. 110th St., New York City. 
Head deaconess: Eleanor P. Smith. 

St. Margaret’s House, 1820 Scenic Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. Dean, Miss Ethel M. 
Springer, M.A., B.D. 

SCHOOLS OF NURSING 

St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, 
Chicago. Director, Madeleine McConnell, 
M.A., B.D. 
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FORK UNION 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
--e The Place to Educate Boys 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able faculty. 
Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School for small boys 


in new separate building. Housemother. R.O.T.C. Fire-proof build- 
ing. Inside swimming pool. All athletics. Best health record. 
Students from 27 states and other countries. Catalog 44th year. 


Dr. J. J. Wicker, President 


FOR 


K UN 


MILITARY 


ION 


ACADEMY 
BOX F, FORK UNION, VIRGINIA 
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St. Bernard's School 


Gladstone, New Jersey 


A CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Beautifully Situated in the Somerset Hills 
of Northern New Jersey 


Grammar Grades 6-8 High School I-IV 
Small Classes Supervised Study Periods 


Classical, Scientific and General Courses 
Approved by Dept. of Education, State of N. J. 


Interscholastic Schedule of Major Sports 
Manual Work Required of Every Student 


Butter, Eggs, Meats, Milk, and Vegetables for Our Table 
Produced on Our Farm of 165 Acres 


Tuition, Board and Lodging—$450.00 
Founded 1900 — Enrollment 78 


Address H. D. Nicholls, Headmaster 


Carleton 


College 


DONALD J. COWLING 
PRESIDENT 


Carleton is a coeducational liberal arts 
college with an enrollment limited to 
about 850 students. It is recognized by 
the Episcopal Church in the Northwest as 
a college affiliated with the Church. 


The College will open for its seventy- 
fifth year on September 15, 1941. 


For information address: 


DR. H. G. KLEMME 


Assistant to the President 


Carleton College 


Northfield Minnesota 


MARGARET 
HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 


(Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day school 
for girls, from primary through high 
school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly 
renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of six acres 
with ample playground space, hockey 
field and tennis courts. Riding. Board 
and tuition, $700. 


For catalog, address: 
Mother Rachel, O.S.A., 


Box F,. Versailles, Kentucky 


All Saints’ 
Episcopal College 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


On a thirty acre campus overlooking the Mississippi River 
and adjoining the thirteen hundred acre Vicksburg National 
Military Park. 

Accredited four year High School 
Special College Preparatory 

Two year College 

Music, Art, Business, Home Economics 


All outdoor sports including horseback riding 
and hockey. Mild climate. Pupils 
from eleven states. 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, B.A., B.D., Rector 
LILY BROOKE POWELL, B.A., M.A., Dean 
THE RT. REV. W. M. GREEN, D. D., Chairman of the Board 


A small school for girls emphasizing thorough 
class work and a happy, home-like student life 
in the environment of the Church. Founded by 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton in 1908. Owned and 
operated by the Diocese of Mississippi. 


“The Church School Educates for Christian Citizenship” 
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‘The General 
ological Seminary 


Chelsea Square New York City 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New 
York Universities with consent of the 
Dean and Faculty. 


Address: THE DEAN 
1 Chelsea Square New York City 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A three year Course, leading to the 
Degree of Th.B.; eight months’ Theological 
Studies, two months’ Clinical Training each 
year. 

Graduate Studies, leading to Degrees of 
Th.M. and Th.D. 

Department of Women, year 
Course and Clinical Training, leading to 
the Th.B. Shorter Course for professional 
women. 


three 


ALLEN EVANS, Dean 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN 


Che Wirginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 


(School for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 


A graduate school preparing women for 
Church work as deaconesses or lay work- 
ers in the fields of religious education, 
social service, and evangelistic work. Op- 
portunity to work for advanced degrees. 
ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., B.D., Dean 
1820 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, California 


The New York Training School for 
Deaconesses Prepares Women for Service 


or as Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Dis- 
tricts, and Mission Fields. The course includes 
Field Work in both Religious Education and 
Social Service. Address: 


DEACONESS ELEANOR P. SMITH 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St.. New York 


Bishop Payne Divinity School 
Petersburg, Va. 

The only institution of the Episcopal 

Church devoted exclusively to the Edu- 


cation of Negroes for the Sacred 
Ministry. 


in the Church as Deaconesses, , 


Ends Forty-two Years’ Service in Japan 


A young graduate of the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, the Rev. James 
Jeffries Chapman, was appointed for 
work in Japan in July, 1899, and is 
now retiring after more than forty 
years of evangelistic and administra- 
tive service there. He worked first at 
Nara and at Tsu, country towns in the 
district of Kyoto which had just been 
set off from the district of Tokyo. 
Later he worked in the city of Kyoto. 
He has been a member of the Kyoto 
Council of Advice since 1915 and 
president much of that time. His knowl- 
edge of the country has made him a 
right-hand man for Bishop Nichols. 


More Parishes Join 


Every family of St. John’s Church, 
Corsicana, Texas, is a subscriber to 
FORTH for the second consecutive 
year. The Rev. C. R. Haden, Jr., who 
sent an order for 100 subscriptions 
wrote: “I deeply appreciate the assis- 
tance FORTH gives me in increasing 
the interest of my parishioners in the 
work of the Church.” 

Every member of the Cathedral 
Chapter at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond 


The number of foreign clergy equal- 
ed or exceeded the number of Japan- 
ese clergy in 1899. Now, on Dr. Chap- 
man’s: retirement, he is the last for-_ 
eign priest in the Kyoto district, among 
thirty Japanese. Bishop Nichols and 
the Rev. Kenneth Morris, who was 
formerly in charge of the Church of the 
Resurrection, Kyoto, have withdrawn 
from Japan because of that country’s 
new regulations about foreigners in 
Church work, and are in the United 
States, Bishop Nichols in charge of 
the district of Salina, Mr. Morris rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Columbia, 
SoG. 


100 Per Cent Group 


du Lac, Wis., also subscribes to the 
magazine. The Very Rev. E. P. Sabin 
is dean. 

Other 100 per centers include St. 
Augustine’s Church, Santa Monica, 
Calif., where each member of St. 
Margaret’s Guild, the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary and the vestry is a subscriber; 
Trinity Church, Pharr, Texas, and 
Christ Church, Corning, N. Y., whose 
vestrymen all receive the magazine. 


Conferences Offer Wide Diversions 
(Continued from Page 23) 


22 will offer study of Church music 
and hymnology as well as courses in 
the Forward in Service program and 
special studies for Church workers. 
There are many other conferences, 
large and small, old and new, that stir 
the imagination and sound tempting 
to those who have an irrepressible im- 
pulse to travel to new and strange 
places—Camp McDonald on Idaho’s 
movie-famous Lake Coeur d’Alene, 


(MODAL Aa Ne ETON 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PORSAVWY(E Ro B O'ODK SOG I Est, ¥ 
Founded by Bishop White 1833 
Donates to Missions, Institutions, Parishes 
unable to purchase them, in limited grants, 

The Book of Common Prayer. 

The Combined Book (The Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal in 1 volume.) Pew size. 
Apply: Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Sec’y 

1935 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Asilomar on the California coast, beau- 
tiful Lake Tahoe in Nevada and Gear- 
hart-by-the-Sea, Oregon. But all these 
conferences, regardless of size or fame, 
bring new knowledge of the Church 
and of personal religion. These days, 
spent in quiet communion with Nature, 
send members back to their daily tasks 
with a new-found serenity of mind and 
a perspective that prepares them for 
more adequate leadership. 


Lowered Rates— 
More Liberal Terms 


FOR LOANS 


for the erection of churches, parish 
houses, rectories and for repairs are 
now in effect. Your parish can take 


advantage of our economical terms. 
Write today for details. 
The Secretary, 


American Church Building Fund 
Commission 
281 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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TRESS: 


A Chinese ricksha coolie on the streets of 
Wusih picked up a starved little bundle of 
bones with a skin swollen from chronic 
starvation. It was a little boy who was 
blind in both eyes and unable to walk. He 
was brought to Dr. Claude Lee of St. 
Andrew’s Hospital. The coolie who rescued 
him, member of one of the world’s poorest- 
paid professions, said, ‘‘When he is well I will 
be responsible for him.’’ Under the hospital 
care little Kwei Doo (above) recovered all 
but his sight and proved to be a very bright 
boy. He has been sent to the School for 
Chinese Blind in Shanghai so his support 
will not have to be assumed by the generous 
coolie. 


Parable of Three Rivers 
(Continued from Page 13) 


were last heard of at Kunming, en 
route, and by now, it is hoped, have 
reached Chengtu. 

Evangelistic work is reaching out in 
many places. Deaconess Julia Clark 
from Hankow, who rather specializes 
in starting new congregations, helped 
the Chinese clergy start one at Kwei- 
yang. 

The Church has hardly touched this 
whole area. These waves of refugees 
and immigrants, some of them Chris- 
tian, and the Chinese and foreign 
clergy and lay workers who have come 
with them, have set forward the 
Christian program by whole decades. 


Money for Your Treasury 


Over 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


were sold in 1940 by members of Sunday 
schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. Finest quality cloths, They 
enable you to earn money for your treas- 
ury, and make friends for your organi- 
zation. { 

( 


Sample Free to’ Official 
Sangamon Mills—Est. 1915—Cohoes, N. Y. 
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school. 


Sunday School Literature 


following the 
Int. Uniform Lesson Topics 


Write for samples. 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS 


Box 6059 Cleveland, Ohio 


and you buy \ONG LIFE! 


The peace of mind which comes from a 
regular income and provision for the future 
may add years to your life. Figures prove 
that owners of annuities are longer lived 
than the average person... As a holder of 
an Annuity Agreement of the American 
Bible Society you receive a check at stated 
intervals, regardless of disturbing or per- 
plexing world conditions. Such checks have 
never failed though they have been issued 
regularly for more than 90 years. You enjoy 
protection in old age through a steady in- 
come. You enjoy also the permanent satis- 
faction of taking part in the increasingly 
important work of making the Bible more 
widely available throughout the world. 


May we send dys “A Gift That Lives,” a booklet explaining 
the plan and how you may enjoy its two-fold advantages? 


Re MAIL 1 THIS CC COUPON TODAY 
; AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ! 
NCOME Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obli- 
gation, your booklet SP-33 en- 
titled ‘““A Gift That Lives.” 


| 

| | 

| | 

Name | 

| | 

| | 
| 


FREE SAMPLE - PROSPECTUS CATALOGUE 


TRUE TO THE BIBLE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
for All Age Groups — Nursery to Adult 


Don’t fail to send at once for details of Standard fully 
NE 4, Graded Lessons (Cradle Roll to Young People); Uniform 
\\ Graded Lessons (Beginners to Adults); supporting teach- 
ox ing materials and Illustrated Weekly Papers (Children to 
‘ Adults). Tell us your department, 
Address Desk _FO- 6 


mame and size of 


DECORATION MURALS 
ALTARS STAINED GLASS. 
- LIGHTING FIXTURES. 
STATIONS ART METAL 


The name Rambusch is your’ 
guarantee of quality. 


RAMBUSCH 
Designers Docorelors ahd Cefn 


' 2West 45th St.. ~ ‘New York City 


Outfitters to 
CHURCH and CLERGY 


Clerical Suits, Cassocks, Surplices, Choir 
Vestments, Altar Linens. 
Inquiries invited, 


c.m. ALMY & son, INc. Soh AYe 


HEADQUARTERS 
o. CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES » EMBROIDERMS 
HANGINGS °¢ STOLES » VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ‘ACADEMIC CAP. GOWN CO 


PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


BELLS Finis 


Os Write for literature. Address Dept. 76 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


-—FOLDING CHAIRS 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 
Upholstered Back and Seat. Rubber 
Feet. Send for Sample. $16.00 dozen. 


REDINGTON COMPANY 
Dept. 34 Scranton, Pa. 


= @ 
f aa SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


J175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J). 


821-23 ARCH S 


CHIMES 


| starneD GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS « DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


2,000,000 JEWS 


gathered in New York make it the largest 
Jewish Mission field in the world. The New 
York Jewish Evangelization Society, Inc., 
founded in 1908 by the sainted Dr. Thos. M. 
Chalmers, is striving zealously to reach 
them. Its manifold ministry includes the 
care of Hebrew-Christian refugees. We wel- 
come your fellowship with us in this work, 
now very encouraging. Read our “Jewish 
Missionary Magazine.” Sample copy, 10c 


REV. FREDERICK A. ASTON, Director 
New York Jewish Lvangelization Society 
56 Second Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Eo 
Eas DOLLARS FOR YOUR VACATION 
: Inspare time sell to friends and neighbors 
SILVER-RIM PLATES. Entirely new 
idea. Permanent metal holders with 
beautiful paper refills. Ideal for 
lunches, picnics, Church suppers. 
No dishwashing after the party. 
Send $1.00 for Introductory 
Box or write for circular. 
Liberal commissions to agents. 


COLLINS CRAFTSMEN INC., Dept. F 308 S. Smedley St., Phila., Pa. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 279 Hard-to-Find 


BOOKS supplied 
Also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all lan- 
guages, Send us your list of wants—no ob- 
ligation. We report promptly. Lower prices. 
Religious Books a Specialty 
We also supply current books at 
publishers’ prices, postpaid, 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th St., Dept. 350, New York City 


We buy old books and magazines. 


ORGANIZATION FUNDS 
Quickly, Easily Earned 


Our cooperative plan is now being used with 
remarkable success by thousands of women’s 
wares societies, canes and other organizations. 

epics ts can be earned_quickly, 
ex. ee 


filling orders for Gott- 

alk’s Metal Sponees, which are re; eae 
add in millions of homes. Nearly every 
means a sale. Let us tell you how we have been 
helping church workers for 20 years. Write 
today for full iculars regarding special offer. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., Lehigh 
Ave. & Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE 


MU Sl FOR THE OFFICE OF THE 
HOLY COMMUNION 
A new practical edition of Marbeck’s Mass 
for Priest, organist, choir and congregation; 
43 pages with index; price 40c; special rate 
in quantity. Address: 
WILLIAM POLLAK, Mus. Doc. 

477 Hudson Street New York City 


Bronze Church Tablets 


Distinguished, individual designs in all 


sizes, for every purpose. Send us word- 
ing and specifications for 
Free Sketch and 
quotation—no ob- 
ligation. Request 
our special illus- 
trated booklet. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TABLET CO. 


36 East 22nd St., 
New York City 


Prayer is a force as real as ter- 
restrial gravity. As a physician, I 
have seen men, after all other 
therapy had failed, lifted out of dis- 


ease and melancholy by the serene 
effort of prayer. 


—Dr. ALExIs CARREL 
In Reader’s Digest 


Twelve-year-old Josephine Dean Palmer, 
member of Grace Church school, Orange, 
earned nearly $40 by selling a weekly “Gaz- 
ette.” The proceeds were divided between 
the Church School Offering and the Aid-to- 
British-Missions-Fund. She produced the 
little paper and then secured subscriptions 
for it. 


For a very special treat to the children of 
a welfare center in Shanghai, it was possible 
on one day recently to have a small slice of 
meat added to the usual bowl of rice and 
vegetables which is the only daily meal that 
most of them have. Some nibbled it, some 
licked .it from time to time while they ate 
their rice, many saved it to eat slowly as 
they walked home, and out of 70 boys more 
than half laid their meat aside explaining 
that they would take it home to their 
mothers. 


A group of children recently held an en- 
tertainment at St. Faith’s House in Salina, 
Kansas, to raise money for various projects. 
Among these was renewal of a subscrip- 
tion to FORTH for the Salina Public Li- 
brary. 


Gateway to Success 
(Continued from Page 21) 


1882 was to build a church. Then he 
started a Sunday school. And next he 
opened a night school for his Sunday 
pupils with himself and his wife as the 
teachers. But the school grew too 
large for them to handle so Mr. Russell 
decided to found a regular school. He 
did not have a cent. But every white 
man in Lawrenceville trusted him and 
the bank advanced him a thousand 
dollars. He bought three and a half 
acres of land next to the church, had a 
building put up, hired three teachers, 
and sent out word that St. Paul Nor- 
mal and Industrial School was now 


open. 


Today St. Paul’s, built on Dr. Rus- 
sell’s faith, has come to be one of 
America’s leading Negro vocational 
institutions. When the founder re- 
tired as principal in 1929, he was suc- 
ceeded by his elder son, the Rev. 
James Alvin Russell, who this year is 
celebrating his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of work at the school. He has 
served as instructor, director of the 
high school, vice principal and now 
principal. Himself a graduate of St. 
Paul’s, and of Oberlin College and the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, he is 
carrying on the work his father began 
so long ago. 


CLEARVIEW CAMP FOR BOYS 
Located near Oleveland, Ohio 
RIDING, SWIMMMING 
Complete, Well Balanced Camp Program 
Address: ALFRED HERBERICH 
R. D. 2, Everett, Ohio 


+k SHRINE MONT > Vacations—May-October 
for clergy, laity, families and friends. In high 
Alleghanies, west of Washington by motor, bus, 
or train. Grounds of rare beauty include Shrine 
mountain; mineral springs; many recreations; 
modern lodges, cottages, central social halls and 
refectory; noted SHRINE; perpetual trust of 
Church. Vacation rate—$15 a week, $14 by 4 
weeks. Prospectus. Rev. E. L. Woodward, M.D., 
Director, Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
Olergy Seminar July 14-25. 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For in- 
formation and rates, write 


R. P. KENT, Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Camps e Conferences e Resorts 


YOU ARE INVITED TO 
The Advanced Conference of 


the Province of Washington 
Monday, June 30 to Friday, July 11, 1941 
at Sweet Briar, Virginia 
Special Clergy Conference, July 7-11 
For further information write 
Parish Secretary, St. Stephen’s Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Grace Church in New York 


maintains two residence clubs for out of 
town boys and girls. 


HUNTINGTON HOUSE FOR GIRLS 
Apply: Miss Theodora Beard, 94 Fourth Ave. 


HOUSE FOR YOUNG MEN 


Apply: Mrs. B. H. Keeler, 88 Fourth Ave. 


FORTH will be glad to supply information 
about these and other camps, conferences 
and resorts. 
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IN TIMBS 


In times like this, when 
fear dominates the think- 
ing of so many people, it 
is of supreme importance 
each day to seek God’s 
guidance. Consciousness 
of His presence adds 
strength for daily needs. 


In more than a million 
homes, The Upper Room 
is daily helping men and women face the 
crisis of the hour. In America, in Canada, 
in England, in the far corners of the 
earth, this unique publication is steadying 
men’s hearts and minds. Because it is 
helping so many others, we urge the use 


ie 

er 

m 
ce ae 


Ol CRISIS 


More than ninety writers, 
representing a cross-section 
of today’s religious think- 
ing, have contributed to 
make the July, August, 
September issue, now ready 
for distribution, most 


July | i 
uaa timely and helpful. 
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Yearly subscription, 30 
cents, postpaid; foreign, 
40 cents. Ten or more copies on consign- 
ment to one address, 5 cents each, post- 
paid, with privilege of returning at our 
expense unused and unsold copies. Order 
from 


THE UPPER ROOM 


of THE UPPER ROOM in your home 


F : z 307-FO American Trust Building 
as a daily devotional guide. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Low Cost Protection 


Available only to the Clergy, Lay Officials and Active Lay Workers of the Episcopal Church 
and their Immediate Families. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1,000 INSURANCE 


TYPE OF POLICY Ace 15 Ace 20 Ace 30 Ace 40 Ace 50 Acer 55 
ORDINARY LIFE $12.20 $13.48 $17.19 $23.50 $34.99 $44.13 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 19.23 20.72 24.71 30.75 40.82 48.70 
TWENTY-FIVE PAYMENT LIFE 1684 1816 21.74 2737 3740 45,63 ~+«~‘ssued 
THIRTY PAYMENT LIFE 15.31 1653 19.89 25.42 35.79 4445 from 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 38.73 38.90 39.51 41.18 4646 52.21 


Insurance 


Ages 
TWENTY-FIVE YEAR ENDOWMENT 29.70 29.90 30.69 32.93 39.73 46.77 
THIRTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 23.93 24.18 25.21 28.18 36.57 44.70 10 to 65, 
ENDOWMENT AT 60 15.39 17.72 25.21 41.18 90.48 188.56 inclusive 


ENDOWMENT AT 65 14.05 15.93 21.71 32.93 60.13 93.82 


Rates at all ages quoted upon request. Annuity contracts also available. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(A Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Alaa Snformation on Voi Educational 
Wiaterials or the DM 


UNDERSTANDING RELIGION by Bernard Iddings Bell 


An introductory guide to the study of Christianity prepared for senior stu- 
dents in secondary schools, freshmen in colleges, and members of young people’s 
societies in the late teen age. This material can also be used by adult classes 
interested in understanding the Christian religion. The material is arranged for 
presentation in one forty-five minute period each week and additional material 
is provided for classes which have two sessions a week. This course provides 
for discussion, homework, reading, examinations, and interviews between teacher 
and student. 

The student’s book contains a reprinting from the teacher's book of the 
essential material necessary to the student. Price, Téacher’s Book, $1.90; 
Student's Note Book, 50cts. 


THE FELLOWSHIP of the CHURCH by Alice Parmelee 


A work book for the course Privileges of the Christian Sacraments by Dr. 
June 16 ; Chalmers in the Pastoral Series. The material is based on the second half of 
the Offices of Instruction, covering the Sacraments, importance of the ministry, 
the Creed, and Christian fellowship. The set questions for each lesson, as set 
out in the Chalmer’s course, are printed at the end of the work book for the 
convenience of the pupil. Price, 70cts. 


THE CHURCHMAN and the KINGDOM by Lala C. and Leon C. 
Palmer Third Junior Course of the Christian Living Series 


This course completes the Christian Living Series as a series and also finishes 
June 23 the courses for the junior age. The study of the Offices of Instruction, begun in 
the second junior course, is hereby continued and completed. The material 
‘for the pupil for the full school year is in booklet form, not in separate leaflets 
as in the other junior courses. The teacher's book contains complete instructions 
for teaching and the pupil’s book is illustrated with several pictures in full 
color and a number of black and white illustrations. Teacher's Guide, $1.00; 
Pupil’s Book, $.65. 


A TOUR of BIBLE LANDS by Vernon McMaster 


This is a guide book for teachers and pupils of junior age interested in 
making a tour of Bible scenes. Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Palestine, Galilee, Naza- 
reth and many other places in the Holy Land are places visited in this “Tour” 
prepared by Dr. McMaster. Suggestions as to how to begin the tour, where 
to go, what to see, and events connected with the places visited are suggested 
by the author. An excellent project for a full year’s work with ample sug- 
gestions and helps by the author to make a very interesting and instructive 
course. Illustrated. Price, 30cts. 


"MY OWN" WORK BOOK on PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 
by pice M. Brookman 


An excellent presentation and adaptation of Christian principles as related 
to modern problems. The age of the student and his understanding of subjects 
under study are given careful consideration by the author. The unity of the 
family, selecting a job, unemployment, social service problems, community 
health, migrants, refugees, crime, punishment of crime, world conditions: these 
are some of the problems discussed. The author not only points out and dis- 
cusses these, but also gives concrete suggestions leading toward discussion on 
how these problems may be met. A teacher’s guide is provided to assist the 
teacher in presenting the course. Pupil’s Work Book bound, punched and 
perforated, 70cts.; Teacher's Guide, 20 cts. 
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MOREHOUSE -GORHAM Co. 


14 EAST 41st ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Producers of Educational Material for the Episcopal Church 


